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things and for managing them." 8 Now there are several ways in 
which final causes may assist us in knowing things. If we assume 
that there is in a series of phenomenal events a purpose, nay a su- 
premely intelligent purpose, we may then arrive at an hypothesis 
as to the manner in which this series of events is developing. It was 
in this manner that Leibniz arrived at an hypothesis as to the man- 
ner in which rays of light are conducted from one point to another. 
Such hypotheses must of course be tested by experiment before they 
are acknowledged to be satisfactory, yet the initiation of hypothesis 
is no mean element in the growth of knowledge. Indeed many of 
the scientific theories we now accept were, we must recognize, first 
suggested by teleogical considerations. Again we may be said to be 
making use of final causes when we conclude from the occurrence of 
what are held to be purposive events that there is an environment 
to which these events are adapted. We may find the fossil re- 
mains of a dinosaur and conclude therefrom that there was an en- 
vironment to which such a purposive organism was adapted. We 
may assume in the human body a desire to combat destructive bac- 
teria and look in consequence for the manner in which such a purpose 
might be achieved. Such arguments that may be based upon the 
assumption that purpose exists are not at all unusual. And so we 
find that though the scientist may be rather shy of the concept of 
teleology, arguments that may be called teleological are neither use- 
less nor unfamiliar in his domain. Pinal causes, if they exist, are no 
substitutes for efficient causes. Yet if they exist, the concept of 
purpose has a place in science as well as in philosophy. 

Alvin Thalheimer. 
New York City. 



METHODOLOGICAL TELEOLOGY 

IT may still be disputed whether the philosophic discovery of the 
Pragmatic Method has provided the world with a perennial 
source of new truths, but it is surely beyond dispute that it has 
stimulated its critics to an unceasing flow of new errors. The last 
of these which have seemed to me worthy of correction are con- 
tained in Professor Warbeke's article on "A Medieval Aspect of 
Pragmatism. ' n 

After echoing a number of old misconceptions about Pragmatism 
as x a /""XtovTa Kal a-aOpZs iSpv/xivov Professor Warbeke proceeds to show 
that he has not yet succeeded in grasping that Pragmatism is 
primarily a method, not a dogma; a theory of knowledge, not a 

s Leibniz, Reply to Reflections found in the Journal des Savants. Duncan, 
The Phil. Works of Leibniz, 2d edition, p. 116. 
iThis Journal, XVI., p. 207. 
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metaphysie. On the strength of this misapprehension he proceeds 
to argue that Pragmatism must assume there is inherent in reality a 
teleological constitution which guarantees satisfaction to human 
desires, and that this assumption is a medieval anachronism which 
accords ill with the pluralism and empiricism professed by pragma- 
tists. "It is the logical implication of a doctrine which asserts the 
ethical 2 good of man (whether individually or collectively) to be 
the criterion (howsoever determined) of whether things exist or do 
not exist (Reality), and what their several relationships are as we 
apprehend them (Truth)," (p. 214) . . . and "it involves a teleo- 
logical point of view for all truly known reality" (p. 215). In the 
course of this argument he states what he believes to be the assump- 
tions made by pragmatism in its proof that its "theory in human 
good 2 is the index of all true insight" (p. 211), and among them 
that "all things are 2 so coordinated with the valuable interests of 
men that correct knowledge of any existence or event contributes to 
those interests; and negatively, that a representation of things 
which does not so contribute is contrary to fact" (p. 211). Prag- 
matism has also to burden itself, according to Professor Warbeke, 
with "existences, real things, and relationships among them," defi- 
nite relationships between mental states and their objects, causal 
relationships, "definite qualitative characters in our mental life," 
etc. All these are to be regarded as no less "axiomatic" in pragma- 
tism than "in any positive theory of knowledge." 

Now a little reflection will show that this whole contention itself 
proceeds upon certain presuppositions which are, quite explicitly, 
repudiated by Pragmatism. It presupposes an unpragmatic logic 
and an unpragmatic metaphysie. Professor Warbeke 's logic is still 
one which worships the Euclidean proof, and tries to start from 
axiomatic presuppositions in order to attain absolutely true con- 
clusions. But to a pragmatic logic 'axioms' are always essentially 
postulates, and conclusions are only proved hypothetically, and 
always stand in need of empirical verification, a fact, of course, 
which debars them from attaining absolute truth. Professor 
Warbeke 's metaphysie is still of the naive variety which imagines 
that absolute knowledge of reality can be taken for granted, and 
that all critical inquiry as to whether what is taken as real is truly 
so taken, can be ruled out of order. Naturally enough, therefore, 
he can not understand such conceptions as the 'making of truth' 
or of reality, 3 nor grasp the essential connection between the enuncia- 
tion of a 'truth' and the action which follows upon and tests it. 

2 Italics mine. 

3 It is pretty clear that he does not refer to them because he does not see 
their relevance. In general, his references to me are inaccurate and somewhat 
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To one who understands pragmatism, however, all Professor 
Warbeke 's presuppositions and contentions will seem a brood of mis- 
conceptions hatched out of a mare 's nest. Such a one would not gaily 
start from an assumption that the reals which he may find it con- 
venient to recognize in beginning a cognitive inquiry must be abso- 
lute and ultimate, but would regard them as provisional and 
relative to the state of his knowledge. Consequently he would be 
ready to modify or drop them as the inquiry progressed, and to sub- 
stitute better alternatives. And as he would not have committed 
himself to begin with to the gratuitous assumption of intellectualism 
that the theoretic formulation of a problem and the action to be 
taken in consequence had nothing to do with each other, he would 
not imagine that whatever had to be recognized as real at the outset 
of his inquiry must of necessity remain so forever, and could not 
be reduced to unreality. Hence he would at most formulate his 
teleological postulate that 'things may he (not "are") so coordi- 
nated with interests of men that the truth about them may be 
valuable,' and this formulation might serve as a further illustra- 
tion of the contention that all real judgments in ultimate analysis 
contain a reference to practise. 

Now by this substitution of 'may be' for 'are' in the teleo- 
logical postulate the pragmatist evidently reduces it from a meta- 
physical dogma to a methodological assumption. It no longer pre- 
supposes anything about the universe, not even that there is one, 
i. e., that we can handle what we believe to be the real by applying 
this notion to it. It does not mean that he knows in advance of 
experience that the universe is going to be good, to grant him what 
he desires; it only means that he means to try to make the best of 
it — like the analogous assumption that reality is plastic. 4 And to 
give himself, and it, a chance, he means to act as if he could get 
what he wants. How else could he proceed 1 How else could he be 
encouraged to experiment and persevere 1 What more modest postu- 
late could he make? The methodological optimism of his heuristic 
teleology does not repel any answer the real may give, short of 
utter pessimism; and an unmitigated series of cognitive failures 
might compel even to that. 

superficial. Thus he attributes to me (p. 208) a demand for the 'abrogation' 
of the law of contradiction which actually occurs in an exposition of Hegel! 
And I have surely protested often and elaborately enough against the simple 
identification of the 'true' and the 'useful' (e. g., Mind, Nos. 84, 88) not 
to deserve to have a condensation like " 'true' simply means 'useful' " foisted 
upon me (p. 210). On the other hand the proposition that the useless is false, 
which Professor Warbeke declares to be only implied in the passage he pre- 
sumably refers to (Humanism, p. 38), is actually in the text, and is explicitly 
shown to follow formally from all truth is useful. 

* Cf. Personal Idealism, p. 61. 
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It is evident therefore that nothing metaphysical is implied in 
the pragmatist's interpretation of either action upon, or judgment 
about, reality. The ' ' teleological constitution" involved in them 
is only a methodological assumption, and is, moreover, inevitable on 
any view of the world. For methodological teleology only formu- 
lates a little more definitely an indispensable postulate of the 
knowableness of the world, begging no question and presupposing 
no answer. For the mind to know the world it has to be supposed 
that the two are to some extent and in some sense commensurable. 
If there is no commensurability between the nature of the real and 
human faculty, the enterprise of knowing is clearly vain and doomed 
to failure. Skepticism is the only theoretic, and pessimism the only 
practical, outcome of philosophy. We must therefore hope for 
commensurability, and assume it in all our methods of investiga- 
tion. In point of fact we always do, and the difference between 
teleological and causal explanation is not one of principle. Both 
are ex analogia hominis, and postulate a sort of commensurability. 
If then there is any commensurability, however slight, knowledge is 
possible and attainable in varying degrees. And if postulation is 
in use and in order in any case, why should we stint ourselves ? We 
naturally hope for the utmost; if our claim to that can be made 
good, the world will be rendered more knowable and congenial than 
it would otherwise be. And as it is a question of postulates there 
is no sense in diffidence. We may as well try for a maximum as for 
a minimum. If it is a fact that the mind works teleologically — 
and no one ventures to deny this outright — it follows that we shall 
find the world most knowable if it is assumed to work similarly, or 
at least in such a way as to be adequately representable and con- 
trollable by our teleological procedure. In our dealings with 
nature, even if we suppose its reactions to be all determined in ad- 
vance by its mechanical character, it costs no more to ask for much 
than for little; we may as well therefore ask for as much as we 
want, lest by trying for too little we fall short of getting all we 
might otherwise attain. 

In this whole procedure, however, there is nothing peculiar to 
humanism. It differs from the other philosophies only in being 
more fully conscious of the advantages, and franker about the risks, 
of their common method. It is not deceived into taking a methodo- 
logical assumption for an a priori truth. It is not deluded into 
expecting nature to be in duty bound to submit to every 'necessity 
of thought,' but knows that it may have to fight hard and long to 
make good its postulates. It is not restricted to the contemplations 
of pure thought, but feels free to experiment and act and change the 
real. Why then should it scruple to make a postulate which is 
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universal and legitimate? To refuse would merely paralyze both 
thought and action without benefit to either. To assent is nothing 
more than to express willingness to investigate a vital problem. 

It is a further mistake of Professor Warbeke's to ascribe a 
metaphysical intention to the doctrine of the connection between the 
Real, the True and the Good, and of the supremacy of the Good. 
For that too is not a dogma. In the "Ethical Basis of Meta- 
physics" the meaning intended, and, I should have thought, ex- 
pressed with unmistakable clearness, was epistemological, and con- 
cerned with the 'priority of the epistemological question over the 
ontologieal.' 5 This argument rests upon a very obvious observa- 
tion, and refers to a very simple situation. The observation is that 
' truths ' are values, real or supposed ; the situation is that every 
claim to know logically implies that the truth-claim enunciated is 
better than any alternative that could have been alleged. In rais- 
ing therefore a question of 'fact' or of 'knowledge,' we are in- 
evitably raising a question of 'value,' which conditions the other 
two. 6 The only point about which there can be any difficulty is in 
perceiving that this is a logical implication, even when it is not a 
psychological fact. Whenever several alternatives have been con- 
sidered before the judgment was enunciated, this claim to superior 
value is obviously a plain psychical fact; but when no alternatives 
were entertained and present to the mind, the value remains im- 
plicit. It may however at once be brought to the surface by chal- 
lenging the judgment and alleging a better. Its maker must then 
either establish its superiority or withdraw it. Hence a claim to 
superior value must be conceived as logically implicit in it from the 
first. And so the doctrine of the control of cognition by the notion 
of Good is an easy corollary from the psychological law that every 
(real) judgment is always the best its maker could conceive when he 
made it. T 

' Good, ' however, is to be taken in its wider or teleological sense, 
not in the narrower sense in which it is specifically opposed to 
'evil,' in modern ethics. To have failed to see this is a third error 
of Professor Warbeke's, and perhaps the least excusable. For not 
only had it been carefully explained, with a reference to Plato, that 
the Good meant "the conception of a final systematization of our pur- 
poses," 8 but the double antithesis of 'good' in English to 'bad' 

5 Humanism, p. 9. 

6 Humanism, p. 10. 

i This law has only been obscured by the fondness of philosophers, and 
especially of logicians, for 'paper' judgments, which are only verbal forms, 
and convey no actual meaning. 

8 Humanism, p. 11. Cf. similar definitions in Studies in Humanism, pp. 
6, 152, 154, 191, and Formal Logic, p. 2. 
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and to 'evil,' might surely have been a sufficient warning against 
confusing these two senses of 'good.' Nevertheless Professor War- 
beke writes throughout as if 'good' could mean nothing but "the 
physical wellbeing of humans," and girds at the inconsistency of 
pragmatists in recognizing a variety of human goods and their 
inability (or unwillingness ?) to set up "a typical homo whose good 
might serve as a basis for reference." 9 

This error I may perhaps have facilitated by recognizing as eth- 
ical also the antithesis of good-and-oad, in order to accommodate the 
Greeks, to whom that of good-and-evil was foreign ; so it may be my 
duty to correct it. Now of course the teleological valuation good-or- 
bad refers primarily to the valuations of any one who entertains a 
purpose, and is relative to him. In other words, any one has a right 
to call 'good' whatever suits him, and 'bad' what doesn't, and every 
one freely exercises this right. Both are so far personal value-judg- 
ments, or value-claims. There is no reason whatever, therefore, to 
expect them to coincide or to be other than plural, multifarious, 
'subjective,' incompatible, and variable. The question of stand- 
ardizing these individual judgments, and rendering them 'objec- 
tive' and 'universally valid,' comes later. It is a question of the 
ideal, and of getting all to accept the same ideal. It is not a ques- 
tion that concerns the scientific description of human nature. For 
to science, as to common sense, it is abundantly clear that as yet there 
is no agreement or concordance about the ends men seek and the 
good they covet — unless we cynically say that all covet other goods 
than their own. Any one who in the year of grace 1919 can babble 
about such a concord must have been dreaming for the past five 
years in Utopia or Cloudcuckoodom. If the human pursuit of ends 
is to be unified and to end in universal harmony, that end can not 
be 'presupposed'; it has still to be achieved. What the ultimate 
ideal is to be will have to be fought out, and may well take seven 
wars worse than the last, or even seventy times seven. As for ' ' the 
typical homo" whose good is to be the measure of all things and who 
is to lay down the law for all, it is evident that he would be a super- 
man of the most tyrannic sort. Actual human nature would most 
certainly rebel so soon as it was attempted to control it by any such 
conception. But why should it be necessary to anticipate these 
future troubles in order to recognize that every one naturally judges 
his experiences by reference to his own ends and standards of value ? 
Truly when pragmatism is hauled over the coals for recognizing so 
plain a fact one can not but agree with Dr. Rashdall that ' ' in philo- 
sophical criticism one man may steal a horse while the other may 
not look over the fence " ! F. C. S. Schiller. 

Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

9 Pp. 208, 210. Cf. also the quotations italicized above. 



